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The credit to which the author is chiefly entitled is due to his admirable 
application of the positive method to geographical investigation. It was only 
by the introduction of the element of systematic coordination that he was able 
to muster the facts of human geography in their exact relations. Much remains 
to be added to his work but the book is bound to remain for a long time tccome 
a most prolific source of suggestiveness and one which no geographer can afford 
to ignore. Therein its merit exceeds its value as a treatise on human geography. 

The edition differs slightly on the whole from the first. In both, the clear 
vision of the geographical factor underlying natural manifestations on the surface 
of the earth is evoked. Whether the description given refers to one of man's 
special industries or to the spread of a disease, or of a race, the salient note is that 
of relation to locus on our planet's surface. In asserting that, when regarded 
from the standpoint of pure geography, there can exist no difference between a 
city avenue and a river or between a block of houses and a craggy pile of moun- 
tains, Brunhes has not merely confined himself to giving expression once more 
to the most modern conception of geography as a science. He has actually gone 
a step further and ascribed by the very same assertion the science's true place in 
the investigation of nature as a unit towards which all human study must 
ultimately converge after it has reached a certain stage of development. 

The fine of demarcation between ethnography and human geography is 
sharply laid out. The example thus given deserves being followed, as the tendency 
to include mere descriptions of customs under the heading of geography is not 
uncommon. Leon Dominian. 

The Sea Trader, Hts Friends and Enemies. By David Hannav. xi and 388 
pp. Ills., index. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1912. $3.75. 9x6. 
This history of the sea trade from its earliest recorded beginnings to the 
advent of large and well-equipped services is an intensely human story. The 
sea trader has been neglected for the more romantic tales of the discoverer, the 
privateersman or the pirate, but now it is possible to read of the evolution of 
shipping from the standpoint of world commerce. As a whole the book is new, 
and familiar stories of the sea have been omitted. When, however, the sea 
trader comes into contact with the dominant powers of the sea as the pirate, the 
angle of vision changes. The book has much of adventure in the opening of ocean 
routes in the various seas, considers cargoes and sailors and supplies a picture 
of the life of these sailors under the changing conditions. An impressive chap- 
ter on the slave trade stands out as a dark page of the sea trader's history. 

Robert M. Brown. 
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Coal and What We Get from It. A Romance of Applied Science. By Raphael 
Meldola. 210 pp. Ills., index. Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London, 1905. 2s. 6d. 7x5. 
The title is somewhat misleading, as a few pages only are devoted to the 
origin, geological relations and geographical distribution of coal. The book 
belongs in the field of chemical technology and is a semi-popular account of the 
various derivatives of coal tar. Among the products now common, whose 
derivation is treated, are the various dyes, including artificial indigo, coal-tar 
products used in pharmacy, saccharin, aromatic perfumes and substances used 
in photography. Each product is discussed chemically and historically as well. 
Notwithstanding the omission of chemical formulae, the book is not easy reading 
for the non-chemist. It is not, therefore, a precise use of terms to call the volume 
a "romance of applied science." The title of the work is used as a running 
headline throughout, a plan which is as perplexing to the reader, as it is a needless 
waste of type and space. A. P. Brigham. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

Waves of the Sea and Other Water Waves. By Vaughan Cornish. 374 
pp. Ills., index. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1910. 10s. 9x6. 
Every geologist should welcome this critical and fairly comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject of water waves by the foremost authority upon wave action 



